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“UNIQUE” AS AN AESTHETIC PREDICATE 


UPPOSE that I try to tell someone about a painting I have 

seen or a musical performance. I can remember clearly 
enough: I see the picture in my mind’s eye; I can hum the right 
tune. Yet, in trying to convey my vivid impression, I find myself 
at a loss for words. Confessing my failure, I exclaim: ‘‘It’s 
unique!’’ In doing so I acknowledge my limitations, but others 
may be less inarticulate than I—the trained critic, for example. 
He ean talk about that work which leaves me speechless and may 
say things that, at the moment I hear them, I recognize as apt, 
perceptive, or true. This is not surprising; the critic in learning 
his craft learns to make explicit and communicable nuances of 
color and tone, shades of meaning for which I, being unskilled, 
have no names. It is not simply a matter of technical vocabulary, 
that is, of his being able to talk about diminished sevenths, un- 
saturated colors, and so forth. Structures of sound and color are 
hard to describe because we are seldom called upon to describe 
the perceived as such. To do so is to use language for a non- 
routine though perfectly legitimate task, one which requires train- 
ing and can be done badly or well. 

Suppose now that a critic, in the course of discussing a work 
of art, observes that it is ‘‘unique.’’ He is not exclaiming, throw- 
ing up his hands, confessing failure; he is making a judgment. 
Of course, it is elliptical; the proper question is, ‘‘In what re- 
spect?’’ Critics do not, except in their philosophical moments, 
talk about ‘‘works of art.’’ They talk about novels, paintings, or 
symphonies. A particular work of art is seen in its genre, and the 
ecritie’s observations are in this weak sense implicitly comparative. 
A work may be, in virtue of style, structure, or theme, an anomaly, 
the only one of its kind. It may be original in so many ways that 
no traditional categories can be used to describe it. It must be 
judged, as one says, ‘‘by its own standards.’’ Alternatively, it 
may be a work that conforms to a conventional pattern, a sonata 
or a classical tragedy, and yet be distinguished by its preeminent 
artistic merits. It is the best thing of its kind. Thus, when a 
critie asserts of a work of art that it is ‘‘unique,’’ we expect him 
to show us interesting differences, distinctive features, or to con- 
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vince us that it really is of superlative value. We may agree or 
disagree with the critic, but his claim need not in itself be puzzling. 

But what are we to make of the philosopher who tells us that 
every work of art is unique? This is the question I intend to 
explore. The claim itself is a familiar one. It was a commonplace 
by the middle of the eighteenth century, was reaffirmed by the 
Romantic critics and appears verbatim in the pages of Dewey, 
Santayana, Croce, Prall, and countless literary critics. It has 
been endorsed by linguistic philosophers such as Stuart Hampshire 
and Margaret Macdonald. Indeed, if consensus lends authority, 
then we have here one of the primary truths of philosophical aes- 
thetics. The question is, what does it mean? What have I said 
when I say that every work of art is unique? 

The philosopher is not like the inarticulate spectator. He is 
not trying and failing to convey his personal impressions of a par- 
ticular work of art. But he is not like the critic either, for the 
latter tells us something about a work of art in showing how it 
differs from others of its kind. A critic who said whenever he was 
confronted with a work of art simply that it was ‘‘unique’’ would 
be gushing. He would be a bad critic. A uniqueness universally 
shared ceases to be a distinction. 


I 


Something is unique if it is the only one of its kind. A person 
who collected antiques might say, ‘‘Every piece of furniture in this 
room is unique.’’ But works of art, which can be classified in many 
different ways, by medium, author, style, cannot be unique in this 
sense. I might make a collection of artistic curiosities—the Empire 
State Building made out of toothpicks and other unusual items— 
but then if I went on to crowd all works of art into my museum, 
my collection would lose its point. The philosopher, then, must 
intend to say something quite different from what a critic or a 
collector might say. Consider the following possibility: ‘‘A work 
of art is not to be classified or defined. It is, if you like, ‘the only 
one of its kind,’ but we cannot say what its ‘kind’ is except by 
giving a description of the work itself. Each work of art is a unit 
class. There is one and only one Venus de Milo, namely, that statue 
with such and such a history standing at a certain spot in the 
Louvre.’’ If a philosopher were to make this claim, would it be 
possible to show that he was mistaken? Suppose that there is a 
replica of the Venus de Milo, Venus II, and that it is sufficiently 
accurate to make it impossible for a connoisseur to tell by inspection 
which statue is the original. In line, color, shape, texture, in all 
the perceptual qualities that give rise, as we ordinarily suppose, 
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to whatever beauty sculpture may have, there is no discernible 
difference. Could the philosopher still maintain that the Venus 
de Milo, considered as an aesthetic object, was unique? Of course 
there are differences; chemists could find them. And the original 
Venus has her own history, her own niche in space and time. But 
this is no special distinction, since by these criteria Venus II is 
also unique. 

Suppose now that the philosopher were to propose a more 
sophisticated thesis: ‘‘When it is said that every work of art is 
unique, the expression ‘work of art’ must not be supposed to refer 
to concrete physical objects. When we speak of the Venus de Milo 
we need not have in mind that particular piece of marble which 
is to be found in the Louvre. For the aesthetic interest which 
that object awakens in us depends on what is essentially repeatable, 
namely its form. That form, seen in its full complexity is unique, 
and yet it can be exemplified again and again in reproductions 
that are, from the aesthetic point of view, indistinguishable. Thus, 
just as there may be innumerable performances of a quartet that 
is nonetheless unique, so it might happen that every museum in 
the country contained a reproduction of the Venus de Milo. But 
this would not affect the thesis; it is the form that counts, and the 
form is unique.”’ 

A philosopher who took this line would have to go on to show 
how a form, as distinguished from any particular object in which 
it is embodied, can be said to be unique. And he could do this, 
I suppose, in any one of a number of ways. He could compile a 
catalogue in which all works of art would be listed and classified 
according to something similar to the Dewey Decimal System. 
Each work of art then would have a unique place in the system, 
and reproductions would be listed as second, third, or fourth copies. 

Here then is one interpretation of the philosopher’s thesis, one 
which admits the possibility of qualitatively identical ‘‘instances’’ 
of works of art and so cannot be refuted by presenting clever 
replicas. It also avoids the trivial generality that would arise if 
one were to assert that works of art, being particular objects, are 
logically or spatio-temporally distinct individuals. But a thesis 
may be defensible without being interesting, and there is little 
reason to think that my interpretation would commend itself to 
those philosophers who have been most concerned with establishing 
the claim that works of art are unique. Indeed the proposal to 
catalogue works of art, assigning to each one its own place in the 
system, would strike them not merely as irrelevant but as anti- 
thetical in spirit to the point they wish to elucidate. The unique- 
ness, so to speak, in which they are interested is just what eludes 
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attempts at classification and mechanical ordering. Dewey, for 
example, writes, 


Identity of mode of production defines the work of the machine, the 
esthetic counterpart of which is the academic. The quality of a work of art 
is sui generis because the manner in which general material is rendered trans- 
forms it into a substance that is fresh and vital. 


Uniqueness, for Dewey,’ is associated with what is individually 
produced, idiosyncratic, hand-made. A certain irregularity or 
imperfection is the hallmark of the creative act. This is a familiar 
notion, and it is true that we sometimes speak of ‘‘works of art”’ 
in such a way as to exclude machine products. (Whether this usage 
could be generalized and seriously considered as a definition is 
another question.) But if we adopt Dewey’s point of view, then I 
suppose we would agree that works of art are likely to be diverse. 
But then, on this definition, isn’t that exactly what one expects? 
In school we are told that every snowflake is unique. If this is 
surprising it is because snowflakes, as we ordinarily see them, look 
pretty much alike. But this is not true for works of art. They 
are not produced by some uniform natural agency; they do not 
from any point of view resemble grains of sand or blades of grass. 
It cannot, therefore, surprise us to discover that each poem in an 
anthology is unique. It would be more surprising to find that two 
or more of them were identical. 


What remains obscure is the point of the philosopher’s claim, 
the relevance it is supposed to have for aesthetic appreciation or 
judgment. Now the problem becomes more complicated, and it is 


? 


time to stop talking about ‘‘the philosopher,’’ as if all who have 
said that works of art are unique must have meant the same thing. 
No question that requires us to decide what is or is not ‘‘aestheti- 
cally relevant’’ can have a simple answer, since philosophers and 
critics disagree about the criteria for ‘‘aesthetic relevance.’’ To 
resolve this broader issue, even to give it adequate statement, would 
be a major undertaking. For the purpose of the present discussion, 
a schematic account I hope will suffice. 

Understanding ‘‘criticism’’ in a broad sense, which will embrace 
interpretation and analysis as well as judgment of the work of art, 
I shall want to talk about various ‘‘theories of criticism.’’ I shall 
distinguish one theory from another by reference to the ways in 
which they severally dispose of the question of ‘‘aesthetie rele- 
vance,’’ that is, by the answers they provide to the question: What 
rules should guide the critic? What should he look for in a work 


1 John Dewey: Art as Experience (New York: Milton Balch, 1934), p. 108. 
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of art? It has been thought that the proper way to treat these 
questions is in the light of the more general question: What is the 
function of a work of art? Provided that one accepts this ques- 
tion as legitimate (and one theory, as we shall see, does not), there 
are many possible answers. Of these I shall consider three and 
shall refer to them as the Imitation, the Instruction, and the Ex- 
pression Theories.?, Ignoring for the sake of brevity disputed 
questions of attribution, I shall say that the Imitation Theory was 
held by Plato, Aristotle, and a number of eighteenth-century critics, 
that the Instruction Theory was held by Aristotle, Horace, Sir 
Philip Sidney, and Tolstoi, and that the Expression Theory was 
held by Wordsworth, Hazlitt, Coleridge, and Croce. The fourth 
theory, the one which repudiates as misleading general questions 
about the ‘‘function’’ of the work of art, I shall call the Autonomy 
Theory. It was held by Kant, by some of the exponents of ‘‘art 
for art’s sake,’’ and by a number of recent authors whom I shall 
go on to discuss in some detail. 

It is easy to see how these theories, or at any rate the first 
three, could be invoked in order to answer questions about the task 
of the critic. If art is essentially imitative, then the proper ques- 
tion is whether it is accurate, faithful, true. And if art is instruc- 
tive, then we must ask of a particular work whether its lesson is 
one worthy of being learned. If it is expressiveness that is to 
count, then perhaps we shall want to know whether a particular 
work is spontaneous, whole-hearted, sincere. The Autonomy Theory 
yields no such maxim; for the guidance of the critic it offers only 
the negative injunction that he should eschew maxims altogether 
and attend to the work in question. 

The claim that every work of art is unique, if it is taken at 
its face value, is not obviously incompatible with any one of the 
four theories. Indeed, since it has come to be thought one of the 
primary truths of aesthetics, it would be difficult to find an author 
who explicitly denies it. But who are the philosophers who believe 
that it is important, who believe that in affirming the uniqueness 
of the work of art they are saying something significant and 
arguable? If one looks over the authors I have mentioned, it 
appears that it is among those who hold either the Expression 
Theory or the Autonomy Theory that the concern for the unique- 
ness of the work of art is most pronounced. It is a question, then, 
of seeing how the concept of uniqueness functions in each of these 
theories, of trying, in other words, to discover what an exponent 

2 This is an adaptation of a schema introduced by M. H. Abrams in The 


Mirror and the Lamp: Romantic Theory and the Critical Tradition (Oxford, 
1953). 
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of one or the other position could mean by asserting that every work 
of art is unique. 

In its general outline the answer is fairly clear: the Expression 
Theory and the Autonomy Theory are alike in one respect: both 
involve the repudiation of the two traditional views—those which 
claim priority for the imitative or the instructive function of art. 
To say on this level that every work of art is unique is to make 
a move designed to block a certain practice or routine. It is to 
disallow the claims of critics who pretend to evaluate a work of 
art by referring it to a single, fixed standard. And this is a natural 
way of speaking in any context where one wants to object either 
to the application of a particular standard or, as may happen, to 
the concept of standardization itself. For both theories then, the 
point about uniqueness is partly negative and polemical; to say 
that every work of art is unique is to adopt an antinomian stance. 
Beyond this the two theories diverge. What is wrong with the 
Platonic or neoclassical standards according to the Expression 
Theory is that they mistake the source of aesthetic value and the 
function of the work of art. The Autonomy Theory is more 
radical ; from this point of view the critic who makes expressiveness 
his touchstone of value is no less misguided than he who asks, on 
the one hand, whether a work of art is ‘‘true to its subject’’ or, on 
the other hand, whether it fulfills its didactic function. It is not 
that some particular set of standards is inept; it is that the whole 
conception of critical canons and formulae is wrong. For the 
Romantic critics the Expression Theory is closely linked with the 
notion that every work of art, in particular every poem, is unique. 
No simple statement could be adequate to their views, but I think 
one can discern in Wordsworth, in Hazlitt, and in Coleridge a tend- 
ency to relate the concept of expression with the concept of unique- 
ness in two rather different ways. The first, as 1 have suggested, 
belongs to the revolt against academicism: a poem made to a stereo- 
type is a cliché; to be ‘‘expressive’’ (i.e., moving) a poem must be 
‘‘unique’’ (i.e., fresh, original). No one could object to this. 
Second, there is suggested a limitation on subject matter and poetic 
treatment. Poetry is confession of feeling, personal revelation. 
Since the poet is a particular individual, his poem, if spoken from 
the heart, will be unique. This is another matter: one may happen 
to prefer subjective, ‘‘first-personal’’ art, but to offer this prefer- 
ence as an aesthetic principle is to repeat the mistake of the neo- 
classicists. Someone who failed to distinguish these two claims 
might come to think that only autobiographical lyrics can hope 
to escape banality and artifice—and this is absurd. Collingwood 
and other philosophical advocates of the Expression Theory try to 
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preserve the insights of Romanticism without committing the ‘‘in- 
tentional fallacy.’’ The ‘‘expressiveness’’ that they hold to be 
essential to the work of art does not depend on reference to the 
feeling states of a particular artist. A difficult doctrine, and one 
I shall not attempt to discuss beyond observing that to reject as 
irrelevant the individuality of the artist is to leave obscure the 
connection between the work of art as ‘‘expressive’’ and the work 
of art as ‘‘unique.’’ 


II 


I turn next to the claims of the Autonomy Theory. What is 
central to this position is a repudiation not of any particular an- 
swer to questions about the function of art or about the proper 
canons of criticism but rather of these questions themselves. It 
is held to be a mistake to say that art is essentially imitative or 
instructive or expressive; it is a mistake to say that art is essen- 
tially anything except what it is. In formulating this thesis, 
exponents of the Autonomy Theory commonly observe that every 
work of art is unique. What do they mean by this? Since they 
reject the Expression Theory along with the others, they cannot 
mean to claim for the work of art some essential relation to a 
unique feeling-state. On the other hand, insofar as the claim is a 


negative one, they would agree; ‘‘correetness’’ does not guarantee 
artistic success—to that extent the Expression Theory is right— 
but heart-feltness, spontaneity, and so forth do not guarantee suc- 
ces either. There is no such thing as a guarantee of success in 
aesthetic matters. 


This suggests a number of questions: someone who ascribes 
uniqueness to works of art may, as I suggested in the preceding 
section, intend simply to declare his repudiation of traditional rules 
and standards. Both the Expression Theory and the Autonomy 
Theory, though for different reasons, are committed to such a re- 
pudiation. But uniqueness acquires in the former theory a further 
dimension of meaning, namely, the reference required by the con- 
cept of expression to a particular experience of the individual 
artist. Is there an analogy here with the Autonomy Theory? Is 
the assertion that works of art are unique simply a rhetorical 
restatement of the main thesis? Or is it an independent claim? 
If the former, then the question is: what grounds are there for 
holding that no theories of criticism, including the traditional 
theories, can justify their claim to provide rules for the guidance 
of the critic? If the latter, then the question is: in what sense 
are works of art unique, and what implication does their unique- 
ness have for critical practice? 
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It is hard to find a satisfactory answer to these questions, since 
exponents of the Autonomy Theory, as I shall try to show, tend 
to maintain without clearly distinguishing them two different 
positions. One is sensible, though neither original nor surprising ; 
the other is radical and leads to apparent paradox. Of the authors 
I shall mention a good many begin by stating the second or stronger 
position, but then, when it comes to working out the consequences 
and meeting objections, they retire to the safer ground of the first 
position. 


The argument for the first position runs as follows: 


Theories of criticism are supposed to provide universally applicable 
criteria by reference to which a critic can distinguish good works of art 
from those which are unsuccessful. But such theories do not work. If the 
features that have been held to be the mark of aesthetic value, ‘‘correct repre- 
sentation,’’ ‘‘genuine expressiveness,’’ and the like, are not independently 
defined, then the so-called criteria are question-begging. If the required fea- 
tures are independently defined, then for every one of the traditional theories 
one can think of obvious counter-examples—mediocrities that pass all the 
tests, masterpieces that ‘‘ought’’ to be failures. And this is not surprising, 
for it is difficult to imagine what sort of identifiable characteristic could 
possibly be common and peculiar to all works of art. Novels resemble one 
another in certain respects; so do symphonies, and it is at least conceivable 
that there should be, relative to each genre, recognized standards of excel- 
lence. But to look beyond this for some over-arching principle is absurd. 
The qualities we admire in Botticelli are not the qualities we admire in 
Poussin; a good critic is one who can discern the peculiar excellence of a 
particular work. Every work of art is unique and to be judged by no stand- 
ards but its own. 


And here is the second position: 


It is not merely that questions of aesthetic value cannot be settled by 
referring to any one of the standards embodied in traditional theories. That 
much is obvious. The point is that the alleged standards have no bearing 
whatever on any question, To know of a poem, for example, that it imitates 
Nature, embodies a moral truth, or is genuinely expressive is to know nothing 
whatever about its value as a poem. And this is not just because traditional 
theories are inadequate; they would not be improved by being refined. The 
whole conception of a standard or rule for criticism is misguided. Further: it 
is not because traditional theories try to legislate for works of art in general 
that they are vacuous. The hope of finding some characteristic common to all 
good novels or all good symphonies is no less quixotic. A good novel is good 
because it is exactly what it is and never because it has some feature that a 
different novel might share. Given any two works of art, there can be no 
descriptive statement concerning them which is both true and relevant to the 
question of their aesthetic value. Every work of art is unique. 


The first position, as I have said, is noncontroversial. What it 
rejects is the notion that a particular critical judgment can be 
deductively established by reference to a first principle. There 
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is some point in doing this; it leads us to see that traditional theo- 
ries, taken literally as a basis for critical practice, would be quite 
useless. The reason that the first position is noncontroversial is 
that the exponents of traditional views never did, in this sense, 
take their respective principles seriously. - The neoclassical critics 
esteemed ‘‘correctness’’; they believed that a work of art which 
conformed to traditional rules had, as it were, a better chance of 
being successful. But they left plenty of loopholes. There was 
the ‘‘je ne sais quoi,’’ the ‘‘grace beyond the reach of art,’’ and 
for Shakespeare or others who might be great, though ‘‘incorrect,’’ 
there was the category of ‘‘Irregular Genius.’’ The Romantic 
critics had their limitations, but it would be a mistake to imagine 
them being compelled by the Expression Theory to admire bad 
poems. Indeed, they did not think it necessary to give any precise 
statement of the criterion of ‘‘expressiveness,’’ and where there 
is no rule, a critic may be narrow but he cannot be doctrinaire. 
The Instruction Theory, it is true, has often been invoked to sane- 
tion critical verdicts that are the product of insensitivity or pre- 
judice. And yet even such an extremist as Tolstoi goes astray not 
because he takes some theory too literally—he never troubles to 
look for evidence of the demoralizing influence of paintings that 
depict the nude—but because he had become obsessed by a par- 
ticular moral issue and blind to everything else. 

In general it seems that while theories of criticism have had 
an indirect bearing on critical practice, serving for example to 
focus attention on particular aspects of a work of art, there have 
been few attempts (at any rate few that are remembered) to 
establish what one might think of as a Cartesian science of aes- 
thetics.2 It is for this reason that the Autonomy Theory, if it is 
identified with what I have called the first position, is unlikely 
to meet with opposition. To say from this point of view that every 
work of art is unique is to caution the critic against cliché, against 
relying too heavily on any set of rules. This is good advice. 

The second position is more interesting. What it opposes is not 
just the bad critical practice that a theory of criticism, if it were 
taken literally, might be supposed to sanction. What is here 
called into question is the validity of critical reasoning of any 
sort, for to give a reason is to invoke a rule, and what the second 
position denies is that there can be any rules, at any level, for 
the artist or his critic. Suppose that I give a favorable judgment 
of a novel and, when asked to justify it, I reply that the novel 

8 Abrams cites a number of historical examples and discusses at some 


length the system developed by Charles Batteux, author of Les Beaux Arts 
réduits a un méme principe (1747). Cf. Abrams, op. cit., p. 12. 
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is good just because it has all those characteristics which it does 
have and which are peculiar to it. Whatever else I may have done, 
I have not given anything that could count as a reason for my 
judgment. In this connection it is important to see how the 
second position differs from the first: I might very well agree that 
there is no point in looking for some formulae which would give 
the necessary and sufficient conditions for a work of art’s being 
a good one. Yet I might still believe that there are broadly defined 
features which works of art may share and which are in many 
cases contributory to their respective aesthetic merits. Indeed, I 
might hold that traditional theories of criticism are valuable just 
because they remind us of what sort of considerations are often 
relevant. But this possibility is what the second position excludes. 
Hence to say that every work of art is unique is to say not only 
that a critic’s verdict cannot be ‘‘proved’’ by deduction from a 
first principle; it is to say further that there can be no such thing 
as a critical verdict supported by reasons. 

Now this is a claim that is controversial inasmuch as it conflicts 
with what we ordinarily think to be true of criticism in general. 
What do we expect from a critic? The first requirement is doubt- 
less that he have good, although not necessarily impeccable taste, 
that is to say, that he be sensitive to aesthetic values and able to 
recognize something good when it comes ajlong. But it is not 
enough to have this sort of flair ; the critic must know how to articu- 
late his preferences, to exhibit diseursively the work that he ad- 
mires and to make explicit the grounds of his judgment. He is 
not supposed to give a demonstration—if he did, we would not 
know what to make of it. He is supposed to talk sensibly about a 
work of art, and this he can do in many ways. He ean say what 
sort of thing it is and tell us what to expect or what to look for; 
he can talk about its history or analyze its style and structure; he 
ean try, like Ruskin, to convey his own impressions, the quality 
of his response to the work in question. But whatever line he 
takes, his discussion as an integrated whole must be related to his 
eritical verdict. That, after all, is the point; he is a critic rather 
than a scholar or historian by virtue of the fact that his observa- 
tions, taken all together, are designed to explain and to justify 
what might have been originally simply a nod of approval. That 
there are degrees of competence among critics is no less obvious 
than that there are more or less successful works of art. And at 
least one way of measuring competence is to ask whether a critic, 
in presenting his case, does so in a coherent and reasonable way. 

If the exponents of the Autonomy Theory in its more radical 
version are right, then our ordinary conceptions of the critic’s 
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task are, at the very least, confused. If, as they maintain, the 
aesthetic merits of a work of art cannot be accounted for by refer- 
ence to characteristics it may share with other works, then it is 
only in some metaphorical sense that one can say of a critic that 
he has either given or failed to give an adequate exposition of the 
grounds of his critical verdict. If it is in this sense that works 
of art are unique, then it seems to follow that the eritic’s function 
ought to be restricted to giving or withholding his nod of approval. 
The question is, what reason is there to think that works of art 
are unique in this sense? How do we find out that descriptive 
generalizations, no matter how modest in scope, can have no bearing 
on questions of aesthetic value? 


Il 


I shall now consider some arguments advanced by two recent 
authors. Margaret Macdonald maintains that we realize that every 
work of art is unique when we see that there is no such thing as 
a substitute for a work of art. Stuart Hampshire argues that, if 
we compare the function of rules in morals to the function of rules 
in art, we see that works of art are unique in a significant sense 
in which moral acts are not unique. I shall deal with these claims 
in order, beginning with the case presented by Macdonald. 


Two Persian cats, two tennis players, two roses, two knitters, may tie for 
first place. There may be ‘nothing to choose between them.’ They exemplify 
the agreed criteria-characters to an indistinguishable degree. But I am not 
sure that it makes sense to say that Emma and Persuasion might compete 
for the same place; that two works, even by the same artist, might excel 
by exhibiting certain meritorious characters in a way which makes them 
qualitatively indistinguishable. There could be twin prize cats, but it seems 
to me logically impossible that there should be twin masterpieces in art. Works 
of art are unique. 


Here there appears to be some confusion: it is true that the 
eriteria for grading Persian cats or roses can be made explicit in 
a way in which the criteria for judging novels cannot. But it does 
not follow that to speak of two novels ‘‘competing for the same 
place’’ makes no sense. Literary competitions are not unheard 
of, and it sometimes happens that two novels do tie for first place. 
It is surely not talking nonsense to say, for example, that Oedipus 
and King Lear are the two greatest tragedies but that one cannot 
decide which of the two is greater. A further difficulty: the 
argument seems to assume that if, per contra, two novels could 

4Margaret Macdonald, ‘‘Some Distinctive Features of Arguments Used 


in Criticism of the Arts,’’ Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society (1949) ; 
reprinted in Elton, ed., Aesthetics and Language (Oxford: Blackwell, 1954). 
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tie for first place, then it could only be because they exhibited 
‘“‘certain meritorious characters in a way which made them quali- 
tatively indistinguishable.’’ But this does not follow; it need 
not even be the case for Persian cats and roses, since the elaborate 
point system used for judging makes it possible that two entries 
which look quite different should nonetheless tie for first place. 
Thus it is not clear what the author is denying when she says that 
it is ‘‘logically impossible’’ for there to be ‘‘twin masterpieces in 
art.’’ If two novels were really ‘‘qualitatively indistinguishable’’ 
then we would not speak of two novels but of two copies, and of 
the latter it would of course be odd to say that they tied for first 
place. This argument illustrates a point I mentioned earlier. It 
is intended to show that works of art are unique in a radical and 
very special way, but all it does show is that works of art may be 
good for different reasons—the qualities we admire in novelist A 
are not those we admire in novelist B—and this claim, though true, 
is not likely to be disputed. 
Macdonald continues: 


No doubt the borrower from a circulating library who just wants a ‘good’ 
novel for the week-end will accept any standard work. But then he is not 
interested in art. For those who are, though The Portrait of a Lady has 
much in common with The Wings of the Dove and both are good novels, it 
seems absurd to list their characteristics and suppose them to add up to the 
same sum. One would not be content to lose either so long as the other were 
retained. They are not simply substitutable for each other.5 


What causes difficulty here is the notion of substitution. Only 
in rule-governed contexts is it proper to speak of ‘‘a substitute.’’ 
The rules may be fixed by convention ; e.g., a military manual stipu- 
lates conditions under which an officer may be replaced by an 
N.C.O. (Here it makes no sense to speak of a substitute’s being 
‘*good’’ or ‘‘poor’’ or ‘‘adequate’’). Or it may be a question of 
pragmatic rules of thumb; e.g., if it is said that oleo is a substitute 
for butter or gum-chewing a substitute for smoking (Here there are 
degrees and one thing may be a ‘‘better’’ substitute than another). 
Unless we know the rules or point of substitution, we cannot really 
talk about it. When the White King tells Alice that ‘‘there is 
nothing like eating hay when you’re feeling faint,’’ she thinks 
he means that as a restorative there’s no substitute for hay, and 
this would be discussable. But he rejects this: ‘‘I didn’t say there 
was nothing better; I said there was nothing like it,’’ and so he 
makes his remark perfectly pointless. 

Now suppose I am told that for someone who doesn’t want just 
a ‘‘good’’ novel, but is really ‘‘interested in art,’’ there’s nothing 


5 Ibid. 
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like The Portrait of a Lady. And in reply I say: ‘‘But surely 
The Wings of the Dove which deals with the same theme is much 
better.’’ Could my literary adviser then say, like the White King: 
“I didn’t say there was nothing better than The Portrait of a 
Lady ; I said there was nothing like it.’’? It’s true enough, since 
nothing is quite like anything else, but what would be the point 
of saying it? It surely must be something more than logical 
identity that is in question. 

Furthermore, it is easy to think of contexts in which one could 
speak without paradox of substituting one work of art for another. 
Parallel to the example of the army manual would be a list of re- 
quired readings for a course in the English novel in which, perhaps 
because certain titles are out of print, authorized substitutions are 
announced. Or, to take a case of the second, noneonventional kind, 
suppose that J am the literary adviser; couldn’t I say to someone: 
‘*Read The Wings of the Dove if you can, but if it isn’t available, 
get The Portrait of a Lady instead. It isn’t quite as good, but 
it’s the next best thing.’’? Would this brand me as a philistine 
or show that I was not ‘‘interested in art’’? If not, then it seems 
to me that the author does not, by appealing to the notion of sub- 
stitutability, succeed in proving that works of art are in some 
special sense unique. They are different, and their differences are 
interesting ; that is all. 


In a subsequent passage Macdonald writes: 


Thus criticism does not, and cannot, have the impersonal character and strict 
rules, applicable independently of time and place, appropriate to science and 
mathematics. A mathematician who claimed to have squared the circle, a 
scientist who announced a law for which he could give no empirical evidence, 
would be justly ridiculed. But to attempt to legislate for art is to invite 
successful infringement of any law, as the ‘Unities’ showed.é 


These remarks, in themselves unexceptionable, illustrate the 
tendency found among exponents of the Autonomy Theory to re- 
treat from what is presented as a radical thesis to the modest and 
readily defensible claims embodied in what I have called the first 
position. 

I turn next to the arguments presented by Stuart Hampshire. 
Philosophers, he suggests, have a predilection for symmetry; they 
assume that, since there is moral philosophy, which studies problems 
of conduct, so there must be ‘‘aesthetics,’’ which studies problems 
of art and beauty. According to Hampshire, this is a mistake, 
since there are no such problems—none, at any rate, that are com- 
parable to those which confront a moral agent. For, in the first 


6 Ibid. 
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place, moral problems are unavoidable: we find ourselves forced 
to choose, and whatever we decide to do is to be accounted a sort 
of ‘‘solution.’” A work of art, on the other hand, is gratuitous: 
it is not the solution to any unavoidable problem. Hampshire 
further contends that in dealing with unavoidable problems it is a 
mark of rationality to seek for general methods of solution. Thus, 


. anyone who moralizes necessarily generalizes; he ‘draws a moral’; in 
giving his grounds of choice, he subsumes particular cases under a general 
rule.7 


But for gratuitous acts no rule is required. A work of art is not 
a solution to a problem, and consequently 


. . . there can be no question of preferring one solution to another; judgment 
of the work does not involve a choice, and there is no need to find grounds of 
preference.§ 


And further: 


One does not need a formula or recipe unless one needs repetitions; and 
one needs repetitions and rules in conduct but not in art; the artist does not 
need a formula of reproduction and the spectator does not need a formula of 
evaluation. 

Virtue and good conduct are essentially repeatable and imitatable in a 
sense in which a work of art is not. To copy a right action is to act rightly; 
but a copy of a work of art is not necessarily or generally a work of art.9 


The critic’s function, as Hampshire sees it, is a peculiarly 
limited one. Since in the realm of art there are no problems, no 
solutions, and hence no general rules, it follows that the concept 
of a ‘‘reason’’ loses some of its meaning. 


It is unnatural to ask ‘why is that picture or sonata good?’ in parallel with 
‘why was that the right thing to do?’ 10 


The critic, he adds, 


. . is not another artist, as the moral censor is another agent; he is a mere 
spectator and he has the spectator’s total irresponsibility; it is only required 
that he see the object exactly as it is....He may... discuss any work 
on its merits alone, in the most strict sense of this phrase; he need not look 
elsewhere and to possible alternatives in making his judgment. On the contrary 
his purpose is to lead people not to look elsewhere, but to look here, at pre- 
cisely this unique object; not to see the object as one of a kind, but to see 
it as individual and unrepeatable.11 


7 Stuart Hampshire, ‘‘Logic and Appreciation,’’ World Review (1952) ; 
reprinted in Elton. Cf. n. 11, 

8 Ibid. 

9 Ibid. 

10 Ibid. 

11 Ibid. 
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This is the argument in its main outline. What can be said 
for it? Works of art are different, certainly, from moral acts; 
indeed they are so different that we would not ordinarily think of 
comparing them. But Hampshire has a special point to make: 
he wants to show that, while it is proper to speak of rules and 
correlative reasons in a moral context, such expressions have no 
use when we are concerned with works of art. It is in this sense, 
he believes, that every work of art is unique. This conclusion is 
based on two rather general theses, both of which, it appears to 
me, are indefensible. The first point has to do with the connection 
between general rules and ‘‘unavoidable problems.’’ It is a ‘‘mark 
of rationality,’’ according to Hampshire, to look for general 
methods of solution for problems that are unavoidable. Moral 
problems are unavoidable—this, if I understand him, is true by 
definition—but the problems of the artist are not, inasmuch as 
every work of art is ‘‘gratuitous.’’ It is hard to be sure of his 
meaning here; by ‘‘problems of the artist’’ presumably he means 
such things as how one can capture a certain kind of light and 
color on canvas or how the third act could be strengthened. If so, 
then one would think that some such problems are ‘‘avoidable,’’ 
others not. Hampshire gives no criteria for avoidability. Sup- 
pose, however, we agree that works of art are ‘‘gratuitous,’’ i.e., 
‘‘avoidable’’ in some sense that moral acts are not, and we also 
agree that moral problems ean be solved only by reference to moral 
rules. It does not follow from these two premises that rules may 
not be useful for solving artistic problems. It is not only ‘‘un- 
avoidable’’ problems that can be dealt with by ‘‘ general methods’’; 
consider the case of strategy games. Furthermore, there are ‘‘gen- 
eral methods,’’ rules for mixing colors, rules of counterpoint, 
principles of composition, and so forth, which are intended to help 
the artist to solve his peculiar problems and which sometimes do 
help him. Hampshire might object on the grounds that reliance 
on formulae does not guarantee success for the artist, that they 
may, in a sense, help him to ‘‘solve his problem’’ without pro- 
ducing anything of aesthetic value. This is true, of course, but 
Hampshire (this brings us to the second difficulty) appears to 
believe that it is not true in the realm of morals; he believes that 
the application of a formula is enough to solve a moral problem. 
That, I take it, is the point of his saying 
... to copy a right action is to act rightly; but a copy of a work of art is 
not necessarily or generally a work of art.12 

But here he is surely mistaken : behavior can be imitated, but the 
fact that I have imitated someone’s behavior, supposing that his 


12 Ibid. 
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behavior was a case of ‘‘right action,’’ does not assure me that J 
have acted rightly. And it makes no sense to talk of ‘‘copying’’ 
a worthy motive or a respect for the moral law. Thus it seems to 
me that Hampshire fails to take account of the genuine if limited 
function which rules can play in solving the problems of the artist 
and that his view of the function of moral rules is simply wrong. 
There is a certain point in what he says, but it is one that applies 
equally to artists and to moral agents. It is this: rules can be 
taught and learned, but it makes no sense to speak of learning a 
particular performance. The fact that a person has learned a set 
of rules, whether these are principles of right conduct or rules of 
color composition, is no guarantee that he will be able, when con- 
fronted by a particular problem situation, to apply these rules 
wisely and to good effect. This is a general truth which applies 
to doctors, lawyers, and diplomats as well as to conscientious moral 
agents and artists: one can teach them only so much, and after 
that they’re on their own. 

A final point about Hampshire’s conception of the critic: if 
his main thesis had been established, if he had shown that there 
can be no rules or standards for works of art, then his view of 
the critic’s job would be a plausible one. The critic could not in 


good conscience offer ‘‘reasons,’’ since no ‘‘reasons’’ are relevant 


and his task would be the persuasive one of leading people 


. not to look elsewhere, but to look here, at precisely this unique object; 
not to see the object as one of a kind, but to see it as individual and un- 
repeatable.13 


If this view is correct, then, as I suggested earlier, our ordinary 
beliefs about criticism are in need of revision. Skill at directing 
attention to a work of art—how should this be done? By pointing? 
By exclamations? By spotlights ?—is not thought to be a necessary, 
still less a sufficient condition, for being a good eritic. But if 
Hampshire fails, as I think he does, to establish his general thesis, 
then there is no need to worry about the disruptive practical con- 
sequences that would follow from it. 

This concludes my survey of the problems that appear to be 
involved with the claims that works of art are unique. What I 
have tried to do is show within a variety of philosophic contexts 
what the point of this assertion could be. I have found that on 
some interpretations it is true and that on other interpretations 
(such as the one I have just discussed) it is interesting, but I can 
find no interpretation for which it is both interesting and true. 
This leaves many questions unanswered, of which perhaps the main 


13 Ibid. 
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one is why the notion that works of art are unique should have 
been taken seriously by so many competent aestheticians and critics. 
To this question I have no simple answer, but one possibility sug- 
gests itself. To talk about a work of art is not to reproduce it; no 
matter how exhaustively one describes a painting or a symphony, 
the result is a verbal description and not a painting or symphony. 
Further: my response to a work of art consists of a set of feelings, 
impressions, thoughts, and associations. I can tell other people 
about what I think and feel in general and hence I can tell them 
about my specific aesthetic responses, but in the latter case it may 
appear peculiarly difficult to achieve genuine communication. 
When philosophers and others say that every work of art is unique, 
I think that often it is considerations of this sort, not very clearly 
formulated, that they have in mind. ‘‘A painting is what it is. 
No mere description can be an adequate substitute. It is unique.”’ 
‘*My musical experience is peculiarly mine. If I attempt to convey 
it, what I say can only be an approximation to what I feel. It is 
unique.’’ This brings us back to the situation of the inarticulate 
spectator with which I began the discussion. It may be that the 
sense in which he speaks of a work of art as unique is the primary 
one. If so, what it comes to is that a work of art is, as a matter 
of fact, hard to describe, and that no description, as a matter of 
logic, is identical with the work itself. 


Mary MoruersiLu 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Dreaming. Norman Matcotm. London, Routledge & Kegan Paul; 
New York, Humanities Press, 1959. vii, 128 p. $2.50. 


This small book is a recent addition to the series of monographs 
entitled Studies in Philosophical Psychology and an expansion of 
the author’s article ‘‘Dreaming and Skepticism.’’* In it Professor 
Maleolm examines with ingenuity the commonly held thesis that 
dreams are ‘‘the activity of the mind during sleep,’’* and con- 
cludes that this thesis is incorrect—not false, but ‘‘an unintelligible 
hypothesis.’’* Further, he discusses some of the consequences, 
certainly important if true, for science and philosophy of his 
investigation of dreams. For example, on the basis of his conclu- 


1‘‘Preaming and Skepticism,’’ Philosophical Review, Vol. LXV, 1956. 
2 Dreaming, p. 4; all page and chapter references are to this work. 
3 P. 86, 
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sion he is critical of some empirical work on the dating and duration 
of dreams (Chap. XIII); and he believes he has refuted those 
philosophers, many in number and often formidable in ability, who 
have maintained some form of scepticism about judgments of per- 
ception on the grounds that there is some difficulty in distin- 
guishing waking and dreaming experience (Chaps. XVI-XVIII). 

Malcolm’s work has the flavor of some of Bishop Berkeley’s 
arguments against material substances, although he makes clear 
that Wittgenstein is his philosophical mentor. His arguments are 
succinct and expressed with clarity of style; he eschews the argot 
and technical apparatus of the contemporary formal-language 
philosopher ; he attempts to examine carefully the way language is 
ordinarily used—how in fact correct usage is learned and sen- 
tences are verified ; and he reaches a conclusion which is as foreign 
to common sense as it is to philosophic tradition. For Malcolm, 
one can at least go half way with Hume’s comment on Berkeley: 
his arguments produce no conviction; however, they do admit of 
refutation. 

The similarity to Berkeley holds even when we consider more 
closely Malecolm’s arguments. To show that a sentence such as 


(1) X is making a judgment while asleep. 


is meaningless, Malcolm first argues that it is impossible for any- 
one to verify (1) directly, that is, to know simultaneously that 
someone is judging and sleeping. The sleeper X himself cannot 
observe his state of bodily quiescence characteristic of deep sleep 
(see Chap. III) ; and a person who observes him in deep sleep does 
not observe any signs of mental activity (see, for examples, p. 36 
and p. 44). Next he seems to claim that there cannot be any 
indirect evidence for (1), since direct evidence is impossible (see, 
for example, (3), p. 43, and the last sentence on p. 44). And 
then, following the empirical tradition, he concludes that (1) is 
meaningless, since no evidence is able to testify for or against its 
truth. What holds for judging and sleeping holds, by the same 
schema of proof, for any other mental phenomena (see Chap. X) ; 
hence, it is meaningless to claim that any mental activity occurs 
while one is asleep. 

What, then, is a dream if it is not the activity of the mind 
while asleep? It is the telling of the dream upon wakening— 
the situation in which the use of the word ‘‘dream’’ was learned 
(see Chap. XII, esp. p. 55). Malcolm admits that ‘‘telling a dream 
is undoubtedly a queer phenomenon’’ and that we are inclined to 
claim that ‘‘the most likely explanation of our seeming to recall 
certain experiences is that we did have those experiences while we 
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slept.’’ However, we are wrong, for ‘‘an ‘explanation’ explains 
nothing if it involves an unintelligible hypothesis.’’ + 

Malcolm’s arguments, especially when put into a multiplicity 
of well-chosen examples and retorts to seemingly reasonable ob- 
jections, have some force. And so, on first appearance, do Berke- 
ley’s arguments against the possibility of evidence for external 
material objects. But in view of contemporary contributions to 
the analysis of meaning and evidence, Malcolm’s arguments, for 
all their ingenuity, seem philosophically naive. One cannot criti- 
cize Maleolm for not employing some of the now quite familiar 
distinctions of the formal-language philosophers, such as Carnap’s 
contrast of observation terms and theoretical terms, but to shun 
the recent results of formal analytical philosophy as it approaches 
maturity is no excuse for committing the errors and extravagances 
of that philosophy in its wanton youth. It is not clear how Maleolm 
supports his claim that there can be no indirect evidence for a 
hypothesis if direct evidence is impossible.> Presumably he holds 
the following principle: 


(2) The statement E can serve as indirect evidence for a hy- 
pothesis H only if it is possible to verify directly the conjunction 
of E and H.° 


It is doubtful that (2) is justified even for hypotheses stated com- 
pletely in observation terms; but clearly it is much too strong a 
requirement for the whole language of science and ordinary dis- 
course, for it precludes the possibility of evidence for any sentence 
containing a theoretical term. The conclusion that Maleolm should 
have drawn from his subtle and ingenious arguments is not that 
it is meaningless to claim that mental activity occurs while one 
is asleep but that ‘dream’ should be construed as a theoretical 
rather than an observation term.’ 

Although Maleolm’s main thesis, if established, would be suffi- 
cient to resolve all problems concerning doubt whether one is awake 
or dreaming, he has an independent argument against those 
who have argued that waking and sleeping experiences might be 
confused : 


4 Quoted material from p. 86. 

5P. 44, 

6 See p. 43, for example, where Malcolm claims that electrical phenomena 
are not indirect evidence for judging while asleep. 

7 Malcolm, at one place, seems to hold this view also. He asserts (p. 65) 
“*T am inclined to believe that statements of the form ‘I dreamt so and so’ 
are always inferential in nature,’’ which seems to conflict with his claim (p. 55) 
that ‘‘one must treat the descriptions [of dreams] as the criterion of what 
the inner occurrences are.’’ 
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There is, prima facie, a simple but devastating objection to the use of 
the coherence principle for finding out whether one is awake or dreaming... 
Making use of the principle consists in noting whether certain ‘phenomena’ 
presented to one are connected in the right ways with other phenomena, past, 
present and future. The objection that should occur to anyone is that it is 
possible a person should dream that the right connections hold, dream that 
he connects his present perceptions with ‘the whole course of his life.’ The 
coherence principle tells us that we are awake,if we can make these connections 
and asleep in a dream if we cannot; but how does the principle tell us whether 
we are noting and making connections or dreaming that we are? It seems 
to me that obviously it cannot and therefore the principle is worthless.8 


Again, one is able to accept Malcolm’s premise and yet reject his 
conclusion, for he has not stated the coherence principle correctly. 
Making use of the principle consists in noting whether certain 
‘phenomena’ presented to one appear to be, not are, connected in 
the right ways with other phenomena. If they so appear, regardless 
of whether one is awake or dreaming, then one has evidence, though 
not conclusive, that he is awake; and if they do not so appear, 
then one has evidence, again not conclusive, that he is asleep and 
dreaming. The coherence principle is not a criterion of being 
awake or being asleep—there is no such criterion—but it does 
constitute a principle of evidence for these states. 

There is another aspect of Malcolm’s arguments which has 
not been brought out by the preceding comments. In various ex- 
amples he calls our attention to some seemingly paradoxical char- 
acteristics of sentences containing pronouns. For example, Mal- 
colm attempts to add support to his rash claim that ‘I am asleep’ 
is ‘‘without sense and necessarily so,’’® although ‘I was asleep,’ 
‘He is asleep,’ ‘I am not asleep’ are meaningful, by noting that 
there is a clearly intelligible use to ‘I am here,’ ‘He is not here,’ 
‘I was not here,’ but something genuinely puzzling about the sen- 
tence ‘I am not here.’ It appears that a shift of tense or person 
or the insertion or deletion of a negation sign can lead from the 
meaningful to the meaningless. Although this reviewer is not 
puzzled by ‘I am asleep’ as he is by ‘I am not here,’*® he finds 
the greatest merit of Malcolm’s book the fact that he does call 
our attention to some of the pecularities of egocentric words ; unfor- 
tunately, his unsystematic treatment of this topic does not lead to 
any positive results. 

DonaLD KALIsH 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Los ANGELES 


8 P. 108. 

9P. 35. 

10 It is surprising that Malcolm did not ‘notice the differences as well as 
the similarities’; the sentence ‘I am not here’ contains two egocentric terms 


(apart from tense-indicators), whereas ‘I am asleep’ contains only one such 
term. 
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Political Theory; the Foundations of Twentieth-century Political 
Thought. ArNotp Brecut. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Univ. 
Press, 1959. xviii, 603 p. $12.00. 


Political theory is traditionally taught in American universities 
as the history of political thought ‘‘from Plato to Lenin as time 
permits,’” as Hans Morgenthau once remarked. Textbooks on 
political theory use the same, strictly chronological approach. The 
rare attempts at a more systematic treatment have consisted in 
relating various political doctrines to ‘‘basiec issues’’ such as 
democracy vs. dictatorship or freedom vs. control. 

Arnold Brecht has traveled a more difficult, but also more inter- 
esting road, leading to a higher level of abstraction, that of meta- 
ethics. This monumental work constitutes the first systematic 
analysis of various political theories from a methodological point 
of view. Its central theme consists of a critical examination of 
different answers given by political philosophers to the question 
whether or not basic political norms can be scientifically grounded 
and, if so, by what method. The logical status of intrinsic-value 
judgments is indeed one problem that confronts all political and 
ethical theories, even when they do not provide explicit answers. 
Political philosophers may thus be classified into value cognitivists 
and value noncognitivists—in Brecht’s terminology: philosophical 
absolutists and scientific value relativists, the former affirming 
and the latter denying the possibility of demonstrating the ob- 
jective validity of intrinsic-value judgments. This issue does not 
concern extrinsic-value judgments; Brecht points out that the 
empirical character of statements about the suitability of means 
to given ends is not a matter of controversy. 

While giving value cognitivism a scrupulously fair hearing, 
from the start Brecht considers scientific value relativism (VR) to 
be the correct view. Part I consists of a systematic presentation 
of the basic assumptions of modern scientific method and of VR, 
and Part II of a historical survey of the roots of these theories 
in nineteenth-century positivism, Marxism, pragmatism, and socio- 
logical jurisprudence. Part III criticizes arguments against VR 
and in defense of value cognitivism, as they have been propounded 
by natural-law theorists (appeal to divine revelation or command, 
to ‘‘self-evidence,’’ to an innate sense of justice, ete.) and by 
naturalists (who claim that there are empirical links between facts 
and values). In this connection, Brecht discusses some of the key 
political values that various absolutist philosophers consider to be 
scientifically established. In Part IV Brecht claims that there are 
certain postulates of justice which, while not demonstrably valid, 
are in fact universally adhered to. In the concluding chapter, the 
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author argues that the existence of God does not prove the existence 
of absolute values and that belief in God is perfectly compatible 
with VR. 

As the subtitle indicates, Brecht is primarily concerned with 
contemporary political thinkers and their immediate forerunners. 
As a result of his own background, he puts the main emphasis on 
German theorists (including those who, like Kelsen and Cassirer, 
later wrote in English) and more particularly on German liberals 
before the first and the second World Wars (Weber and Radbruch 
are the authors most frequently referred to, together with Kant). 
Brecht’s treatise thus draws the attention of American readers to 
a number of political and legal philosophers with whom they may 
not be very familiar. On the other hand, a more balanced picture 
might well have resulted from a fuller treatment of anti-democratic 
and Marxist thinkers, of British socialists, and especially of British 
analytic philosophy as one of the mainsprings of VR (e.g., Russell, 
Ayer, Hare). 

Value noncognitivists, while subscribing fully to Brecht’s cogent 
defense of their theory, might regret that he has stated it in a 
somewhat weakened form. They will disagree with statements such 
as the following: ‘‘Scientifice Method does not lead to a denial that 
there may be a God or that something, for instance an unselfish 
action, may be of absolute value. . . . The only assertion warranted 
in this respect is that God’s reality cannot be either proved or 
disprovel through Scientific Method. Likewise, Scientific Value 
Relativism does not say that there is nothing of absolute value; it 
merely says it cannot be proved intersubjectively that there is or 
is not’’ (p. 125; ef. also p. 158). However, the two statements: 
‘God exists’ and ‘Unselfish actions are of absolute value’ do not 
have the same logical structure. The existence of God might con- 
ceivably be considered an empirical hypothesis (provided one can 
indicate what sort of evidence would be relevant) which has not 
as yet been either confirmed or disconfirmed to a sufficiently high 
degree of probability. On the other hand, ‘Unselfish actions are 
of absolute value’ is not a statement of fact; it is not a value 
judgment either, but a statement of metaethics—to the effect that 
the value judgment: ‘Unselfish actions are of intrinsic worth’ is 
demonstrably and intersubjectively true (this is what the word 
‘absolute’ means in this context). Now, VR denies that this, or 
any other, intrinsic-value judgment can be scientifically validated, 
but considers them to be expressions of the speaker’s value com- 
mitments—and hence, in this sense, relative. Consequently, VR 
cannot say: Maybe unselfish actions are of absolute value, but we 
have not found out as yet. If value judgments lack cognitive 
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status, there are no absolute values. Another example: ‘‘Scientific 
Method cannot, and does not, deny that there may be absolute 
standards of justice ; it only insists that they cannot be scientifically 
verified’’ (p. 484; ef. also p. 161). If they cannot be scientifically 
verified, the philosophy of scientific method must deny that there 
are, or that there may be, ‘‘absolute standards of justice.’’ 

The thesis that ‘‘there is nothing of absolute value’’ does not 
entail that ‘‘all values are equal,’’ as Brecht seems to think (p. 
262), together with many value cognitivists. To deny the cognitive 
status of intrinsic-value judgments is not to deny the legitimacy 
of intrinsic-value commitments. VR does not imply nihilism or 
cynicism. 

Failure to distinguish more clearly between the ethical and 
metaethical levels also accounts for statements such as the follow- 
ing: ‘‘At first glance it might seem as though utilitarians were 
relativistic . . . , since they measure all values relative to human 
happiness. Yet in so doing they actually recognize one absolute 
standard, happiness, or the happiness of the greatest number. A 
utilitarian, therefore, is no relativist regarding ultimate legislative 
values’’ (pp. 183-184). Utilitarianism is an ethical doctrine, ac- 
cording to which happiness ought to be pursued. Utilitarianism, 
like every ethical theory, is compatible with the metaethical theory 
of either VR (e.g., Bentham) or value ecognitivism (e.g., J. S. 
Mill). Incidentally, to consider utilitarians value relativists be- 
cause they ‘‘measure all values relative to human happiness’’ would 
be to confuse two quite different meanings of the word ‘relative.’ 

Brecht’s universally accepted principles of justice may be 
interpreted so broadly that they become vacuous; then they are 
universal, but not normative. Or they may be understood as ex- 
pressing genuine norms; then they are not universal. Take the 
‘‘general postulate which excludes arbitrary laws, actions, and 
judgments in the specific sense that they discriminate against 
persons in contradiction to the accepted system of values’’ (p. 396). 
Does this mean that discriminations are just, provided they corre- 
spond to the valuations prevailing in that particular society? If 
so, they would be just in the South but not in the North. Yet 
discriminations, even of a legal kind, do occur in the North. 
Consequently, the principle is not accepted everywhere—unless one 
argues that the occurrence of discrimination in the North indicates 
that this practice corresponds to the system of values accepted even 
there to some extent. Does this postulate merely mean that dis- 
criminators, to be considered just rather than arbitrary, must be 
guided by some general principle of discrimination? It is always 
possible to discover some underlying standard. Does the postulate 
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demand equality before the law (as Brecht indicates, p. 397)? 
History shows that this has been the exception rather than the 
rule. Similar considerations apply to the principle that there 
should be ‘‘no restriction of freedom beyond the requirements of 
the accepted system’’ (p. 396). 

Such queries merely indicate that a sympathetic reading of a 
work of such magnitude and depth is bound to raise more questions 
than it answers. A ripe fruit of a long and brilliant scholarly and 
governmental career, this may well be considered the basic treatise 
in analytical political philosophy, and not only because there have 
been so few contributions to this important field. 


Fevix E. OPPENHEIM 
UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS 


George Berkeley. Anpré-Lovuis Leroy. Paris: Presses Universi- 
taires de France, 1959. 282 pp. (Les grands penseurs. Collec- 
tion dirigée par P.-M. Schuhl.) 1400 fr. 


A few years ago, I had the pleasure of reviewing Professor 
Leroy’s previous volume on David Hume in this series. The new 
volume on Berkeley, like its predecessor, presents us with a fresh, 
exciting, brilliant, and thought-provoking discussion of a phi- 


losopher with whom we usually think that we are all too familiar. 
Professor Leroy, however, looking at Berkeley outside of the con- 
text of the two-hundred-year-old Anglo-American tradition from 
Thomas Reid to contemporary analytic and ordinary-language 
evaluations, presents us with a strikingly different Berkeley—the 
Christian philosopher. And Professor Leroy shows how this 
Berkeley comes to life and how the many brilliant and strange 
strands of his thought play their role in his defense and explication 
of his Christian Weltanschauung in a world over-run by libertines, 
scientistic-minded thinkers and ‘‘infidel mathematicians.’’ 

For over thirty years, Professor Leroy has studied and written 
on English philosophy, especially of the eighteenth century. He 
has translated Hume and Berkeley into French and has commented 
on many facets of their work. As those who have had the good 
fortune to meet with him in Paris know, he is versed, as very few 
in the English-speaking world are, in the theological and religious 
currents of eighteenth-century England that form so much of the 
background of the major thinkers of that period. After a life- 
time’s study of that era, Professor Leroy has focused all his 
erudition and insight on the problem of seeing Berkeley as a total 
philosopher, not just as a brilliant youngster who soon degenerated 
into a defender of odd or ridiculous views. 
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Leroy’s initial note to the reader announces that Berkeley’s 
immaterialism is not a chain of propositions deduced from some 
self-evident principles or axioms. Rather, he declares, there is a 
‘‘eentre actif’’ of convictions that radiates outward to Berkeley’s 
positive affirmations and to his criticisms of various doctrines of 
his time. The task of the book is to present or uncover this ‘‘centre 
actif’? and to show the ramifications of Berkeley’s thought in 
terms of it. 

Leroy begins by considering the initial eighteenth-century re- 
actions to Berkeley, the various jibes and accusations made about 
Berkeley’s intelligence and sincerity, and the various explanations 
that have been offered to account for the range and character of 
Berkeley’s views, explanations ranging from the simple eighteenth- 
century opinions that he was mad or was a fool, to twentieth- 
century ones that he suffered from chronic diarrhea or that he 
had the good or bad sense to change his opinions and his philo- 
sophical premises by the time he wrote Siris. ‘‘Bref, la multiplicité 
des interprétations et leur désaccord avec les oeuvres de Berkeley 
et leur progrés historique nous laissent en pleine incertitude. Il 
faut done revenir 4 Berkeley lui-méme”’ (p. 17). 

A key part of this return to Berkeley himself involves dis- 
entangling the consideration of Berkeley’s own views from the 
legend (what Leroy calls ‘‘un adage universitaire’) that Berkeley 
was Locke’s successor and Hume’s predecessor, that the three of 
them constitute ‘‘la triade empiriste.’’ 

For the last two years the question, ‘‘Did Hume ever read 
Berkeley ?’’, has been disputed energetically in this JourNAL by 
Professors Wiener, Mossner, Flew, and myself. In raising the 
question, ‘‘Did Hume, in fact, ever read Berkeley?’’, I intended 
not just to point out a piquant historical fact (the truth of which 
Professor Wiener apparently questions). I intended to use the 
question of historical fact as a lever to raise the question of actual 
influence between Berkeley and Hume and to use this in turn to 
raise the larger and more significant questions of whether we 
should read Hume as Berkeley’s successor and Berkeley as Hume’s 
predecessor, since in so doing we decide or interpret what their 
significant ideas and contributions may have been. At the end of 
my original statement, I suggested that if Hume (and I should 
have said Berkeley as well, plus Locke) was taken out of his 
legendary or mythological place, we might find that he had some- 
thing very different, much more significant, and much more ex- 
citing to say. 

Professor Leroy, writing before this controversy began, deals 
with the issue only in terms of whether the three philosophers 
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ought to be regarded as belonging to a school or a movement, as 
successively treating the same problems in terms of some common 
frame of reference or point of view. That they all lived and 
thought in a similar intellectual and spiritual climate, Leroy points 
out, does not make them members of the same school. He contends 
that there were influences (certainly from Locke to Berkeley), but 
that there was no ‘‘school’’ of British empiricism. He summarizes 
his point in terms of the motivating ‘‘centre actif’’ of each: 


Locke fut un épistémologue—avant la lettre—peut-étre parce que son lati- 
tudinarisme n’était qu’un masque pour une maniére de positivisme. Berkeley 
fut un chrétien philosophe. Hume fut un analyste de la nature humaine. 
Ils s’inscrivirent tous trois dans un méme climat intellectuel et spirituel, qui 
leur proposa des problémes trés voisins, compte tenu des variations de ce 
climat au cours d’un demi-siécle (p. 9). 


This refusal to consider Berkeley as the middleman between 
Locke and Hume is refreshing. In Leroy’s last chapter on the 
‘*Fortune de l’immatérialisme berkeleyen’’ a series of vignettes on 
Berkeley’s influence omits Hume, Reid, Mill, or any later empiricist, 
but surveys the impact of Berkeley on such diverse figures as the 
American Samuel Johnson, Condillac, Kant, Schopenhauer, Peirce, 
and Bergson. 

If Berkeley is to be studied outside of the intellectual mythology 
that we live by, Leroy proposes a thought-experiment. Let us try to 
put aside all the prejudices and attitudes we have toward Berkeley's 
immaterialism, and let us then look at what he said, instead of as- 
suming that he must be a reflection of one of his predecessors 
(or of a contemporary) or regarding him as a prelude to a suc- 
cessor. After all, Berkeley did write all the works from the 
Philosophical Commentaires to Siris, and he, apparently, thought 
they all had a unity. Leroy tries to develop such a unity from a 
“‘eentre actif.’’ Instead of tracing views chronologically, Leroy 
presents them thematically, and endeavors by numerous citations 
to establish that these themes and the way they are interrelated 
occurs and recurs throughout the total works of Berkeley.. Hence, 
the picture of Berkeley, ‘‘le philosophe chrétien’’ in the Age of 
Reason, Leroy contends, is that of a man who devoted his entire 
intellectual life to one cause and one theory, and not of a man 
who started off as a clever empiricist, got into problems, changed 
his mind, because senile, and wrote Siris. Leroy begins his pres- 
entation by considering first the object and method of Berkeley’s 
philosophy, then Berkeley’s views 2n space, divisibility, motion, 
mathematics, and abstract ideas, showing, in line with much of what 
Luce and Jessop have argued, that Berkeley was rejecting the 
abstractionism and the scientism of his day, in a quest to recapture 
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“les réalités concrétes.’’ These ‘‘réalités conerétes,’’ when under- 
stood, will be crucial features of a meaningful world, not just ab- 
stract calculi with no reference to or relevance for moral, theo- 
logical, and religious problems, nor just descriptions of an 
inexplicable but regular sequence of data having no ‘‘real’’ cause 
or causes. 

When the ‘‘réalités concrétes’’ have been rediscovered, where 
ordinary people always knew they were, as the sensible things of 
immediate experiences, another crucial feature of the world is also 
revealed, ‘‘le principe berkeleyen de bipolarité,’’ namely that ‘‘la 
passivité de 1’idée sensible ne se comprend pas, elle ne peut exister 
sans l’activité de l’esprit’’ (p. 184). Berkeley’s picture of a uni- 
verse composed of spirits reading Divine Signs in a world in which 
the living God of Christianity is always and everywhere present 
(‘‘in Him we live and move and have our being’’) is for Leroy 
the crux of Berkeley’s immaterialism. His bold polemical at- 
tacks on the ‘‘infidel mathematicians,’’ on the sceptics, the 
materialists, etc., are all aimed at defending and explicating Chris- 
tianity as Berkeley conceived it. 

This religious rendition of Berkeley (in some ways close to 
interpretations developed by Luce and Jessop), building up to a 
most impressive and inspirational climax, may seem quite strange 
to many readers after two centuries of concentration on Berkeley’s 
epistemology. But is it so strange when one considers Berkeley’s 
career and the content of what he wrote throughout his lifetime? 
All too often, we have had a tendency to put aside or discount 
Berkeley’s theological and moral views, to explain them away as 
products of a temps perdu or as part of Berkeley’s professional 
eareer. Instead, we have often constructed a truncated Berkeley, 
based almost exclusively on the Philosophical Commentaries, the 
Principles, and the Three Dialogues (minus their religious and 
theological portion). But Berkeley was the man who thought and 
wrote it all and who, from all accounts, was completely sincere in 
all his views up to and including Siris. Leroy challenges us to 
take seriously both the whole man and the whole thinker, a figure 
who can often delight and instruct us with his epistemological 
arguments and analyses. Since, if Leroy is right, Berkeley saw 
his attack on matter, on abstract ideas, and on other topics that 
have become part and parcel of the philosopher’s repertoire, as 
part of a larger (and for Berkeley) more important world view, 
perhaps, if we allow ourselves the luxury of considering the totality 
of what Berkeley presented in his immaterialism, we may yet profit 
far more from his fertile genius than we have until now. Leroy 
suggests that we can see Berkeley now as addressing himself to the 
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problem of contemporary man, seeking in a scientific world for a 
living God that he can know and believe in. By limiting our 
consideration of Berkeley’s views to those that are currently con- 
sidered contributions to ‘‘technical philosophy’’ we may be burying 
ourselves in the same small shells that Berkeley felt that mathe- 
maticians, scientists, and modern philosophers of his day had 
encased themselves in. 

If one is willing to take Leroy’s thought-experiment seriously, 
one has the rewarding experience of seeing Berkeley, the religious 
philosopher, come to life. The chapters on Berkeley’s views on 
God, faith, and the religious and moral life are most illuminating, 
especially because of Leroy’s rich knowledge of eighteenth-century 
religious thought. However, even when one accepts Leroy’s point 
of view, one will still find much to disagree with, historically and 
interpretatively. For instance, I am unconvinced by the explana- 
tion offered on pages 171-172 of the possible activities that finite 
spirits can engage in, and I feel that there may be a basic difficulty 
in Berkeley’s Christian metaphysics in allowing for both the 
Christian God and independent active spirits. Leroy’s discussions 
of Siris seem to me to bend over too far in attempting to make 
plausible some of the strange ideas in this work and to suggest 
that they are similar to other less unusual theories of the period. 
Little is shown of the specter of Pierre Bayle and his devastating 
attacks on various scientific, mathematical, philosophical, and 
theological views, which must have haunted Berkeley, at least now 
and then. One can question whether Berkeley actually had an 
aesthetic theory that is worth discussing. These and many more 
points can be raised about Berkeley’s sources, his concerns, and his 
solutions. Others will question whether Leroy has perhaps found 
more religious intensity and insight in Berkeley’s theology than 
is actually there and whether he has found a more consistent view 
than the texts will admit of. 

But, regardless of the differences and questions one may have, 
one will find much that is rewarding in Leroy’s study. By pre- 
senting us with a Berkeley so different from the one we expect or 
are used to, Professor Leroy forces us to reconsider, reevaluate, 
and reinterpret the philosophy of the Bishop of Cloyne. When 
we do so, we find a richer, more full-bodied figure rising out of the 
past, a figure who can stand outside of his legendary niche and 
who can perhaps help provide us with much-needed guidance in 
our own times. 


RicHarp H. PopKIN 
HarveEY Mupp COLLEGE, CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA 
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